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Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 


State  Board  of  Education 

Ex-Office 

Gov.  Edwin  L.  Norris,  President      Alebrt  J.  Galen,  Att.  General 
W.  H.  Harmon,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  SEc'y. 

APPOINTED 

John  M.  Evans,  Missoula    •         S.  D.  Largbnt,  Gt.  Falls. 
C.  R.  Lbonard,  Butte  C.  E.  Pickett,  Helena 

O.  W.  McConnell,  Helena  G.  T.  Paul,  Dillon 

O.  P.  Chisholm,  Bozeman  R.  P.  Ayres,  Lbwistown 

B.  F.  Hathway,  Clerk  of  the  Board,  Helena 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

L.  E.  Milligan,  M.  A.,  President         Chas.  Scharf,  Ssc'y.,  Boulder 

Col.  G.  F.  Cowan,  Boulder 


L.  E.  Milligan,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  B.  DesRosier,    Office  Assistant 

TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
Literary 

H.  E.  Thompson,  Head  Teacher  Miss  Sadie  Lillard 

P.  H.  Brown,  B.  A.  Miss  Josephine  Hayden 

Art 

Miss  Josephine  Hayden 
Librarian 
H.  E.  Thompson 
Physical  Culture 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Director  Miss  Sadie  Lillard 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary 

J.  Adams  Morris  Miss  Ethel  Cowan 

Music 

Piano,  Voice,  Harmony,  History  of  Music,    Miss  Mary  McRoberts,  Mus.  B. 


SCHOOL  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

Officers  and  Teachers 

T.  A.  Smith,  Director  Miss  Martha  Russell,  Teacher 

Mrs.  Grace  Perry,  Teacher       Miss  Ella  Dunaway,  Teacher 

J.  T.  Eastlick,  Boys'  Sup  v.       Miss  Mollie  E.  Slack,  Girls'  Matron 
Miss  Clara  Kingman,  Relief  Attendant 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 


L.  E.  Milligan,  M.  A.,  President 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Callahan,    Matron  Fred  J.  Low,  Boys'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Louise  Warder,  Assistant  Matron  V.  J.  McKinnon,  Engineer 

A.  L.  Ward,    M.  D.,  Physician  John  P.  Finerty,  Nightman 

J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D.,  Oculist  and  Aurist  James  Spaur,  Farmer 

J.-  D.  Sutphen,  Dentist  Mrs.  Jas.  Spaur,  Dairy 

Miss  Bertha  Finden,  Girls'  Supervisor  George  Morrison,  Teamster 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

Instructors 

P.  H.  Brown,  Head  Teacher,  Carpentry    E.  V.  Kemp,  Printing: 
H.  E.  Thompson,  Manual  Training-         Miss  Bertha  Finden,  Sewing 
J.  A.  Morris,  Broom  Making-,  Basketry  and  Carpet  Weaving 
John  Sullivan,    Piano  Tuning 


Regulations  Con 

The  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  is  open  to  all  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  children  of  the  state,  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  21  who  are  too  deaf  or  too 
blind  to  be  educated  in  the  common 
schools . 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with 
an  offensive  or  contagions  disease,  or  who 
is  an  invalid  so  confirmed  as  to  prevent 
study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum, 
nor  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot 
see  or  hear.  It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an 
orphan's  home  or  a  hospital.  It  is  con- 
ducted strictly  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school 
system  of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are 
deaf  or  blind  may  receive  an  education  as 
a  matter  of  right  and  not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent 
upon  county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to 
that  effect  as  provided  by  the  law  (Sec- 
tion 5344)  must  be  filed  with  the  President 
before  the    admission     of    such  pupils. 

Section  5344  reads  as  follows:  —  In  all 
cases  were  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said 
school  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation,  the  Judge 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of 
any  relative  or  friend,  or  any  officers  of 
the  county  where  said  person  resides, 
shall  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper  sub- 
ject, make  an  order  to  that  effect,  which 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court 
to  the  President  of  said  school,  who  shall 
then  provide  the  necessary  clothing  and 
transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,    -and    upon    his    rendering  his 
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proper  accounts  therefor  quarter-annually, 
the  County  Commissioners  shall  allow 
and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each 
pupil  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodging, 
laundry,  medical  attendance,  instruction 
and  school  supplies,  but  cannot  pay  trav- 
eling expenses  to  and  from  the  school  or 
for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the 
second  Wednesday  in  September  and 
closes  the  second  Wednesday  in  June. 
No  extended  holiday  will  be  given  at 
Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
go  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons 
and  conditions  justifying  special  permis- 
sion Promptness  of  attendance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  is  the  greatest 
importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any 
time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from  the  insti- 
tution for  inability  to  receive  instruction, 
from  sickness  or  other  cause  or  for  con- 
tinued misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a 
pupil  has  been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn 
such  pupil  cannot  change  to  another  trade 
unless  in  the  judgement  of  the  President 
the  change  would  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  a  ldressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind." 

Address  all  communications  to 
L.  E.  Milligan, 
President , 

Boulder,  Mont. 
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Clothing 


Complete  Stock  of 
All  the  latest  styles 
in  wearing-  apparel 
for  men  and  boys. 


Shoes 


For  fit,  style  and 
wear  we  have  the 
largest  stock  of  shoes- 
both  for  men  and 
women  that  can  be 
found  iir  the  town. 


Groceries 


It's  no  trouble  to 
set  a  good  table  at 
a  small  cost  by  buy- 
ing- at 


Graves  Mercantile  Co. 


BOULDER, 


MONTANA 


Post  Ca  rd  Views 

of 

*>  Boulder 


Newspapers  and 
Magazines 


Tobacco 


Fresh  Candy 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Johnson 


Post  Office 
News  Stand 


Boulder, 


Montana 


Liv 


ery  and  Feed  Stable 

Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains.  City 
Transfer  Line.  Everything 
First  Class  in  the  Livery 
Business  Passengers  and 
Freight  taken  to  sur- 
rounding towns  and 
Camps. 

Horses  Boarded  by  the  Week 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 

Rates .  ; 

Baskier  &  -  McCullough.  g 

Boulder,    -    -    -  Montana 
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]  Druggist  and  Optician 


Boislder,  IDotiL 
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Through  Life  and  Death 


The  Book  of  Life 


Happy  indeed  was  the  family  of  three* 
Back  in  their  home  by  the  Eastern  sea; 

Father  and  mother  and  Bill,  their  son, 
A  lad  of  ten  was  this  little  one. 

But  troubles  always  come  to  all, 
And  in  the  days  of  the  early  fall, 

Father  he  passed  to  eternal  rest 
In  heavens  grand  where  dwell  the  blest. 

But  mother's  health  had  not  been  good, 
And  so  the  shock  she  poorly  stood. 

Daily  more  weak  she  seemed  to  grow, 
Tho  ne'er  would  she  admit  'twas  so. 

The  city  for  her  proved  too  congested, 
And  so  the  doctor  then  suggested 

A  stay  in  the  bracing  air  of  the  West, 
As  the  perscription  he  thought  best. 

The  family's  cash  was  very  low, 
But  still  they  planned  out  West  to  go, 

And  health  and  animation  seek 
Near  Colorado's  famous  peak. 

The  air  at  first  seemed  to  revive 
And  make  her  spirits  more  alive,  . 

But  this  effect  soon  passed  away, 
And  she  grew  weaker  day  by  day. 

And  now  to  make  it  all  the  worse, 
The  contents  of  the  family  purse 

Expenses  did  diminish  quick, 
And  penniless  soon  left  the  sick. 

Without  the  proper  nourishment, 
All  her  remaining  strength  soon  went 

And  as  the  end  drew  slowly  near, 
Bill  watched  at  mother's  beside  dear. 

One  early  morn  the  reaper  old, 
Added-her  soul  unto  his  fold, 

And  left  the  little  ten-year-old 
Guarding  the  body  now  grown  cold. 

At  sunrise  grand  he  bravely  started 
To  dig  the  grave  for  the  departed, 

But  soon  exhausted  there  he  lay 
Till  he  was  found  at  end  of  day. 

And  other  hands  than  his  begun 
The  mother's  grave  he'd  left  undone, 

And  on  its  stone  there  one  may  see, 
"Faithful  through  life  and  death  was  he." 

Too  great  had  been  the  awful  strain, 
Of  his  long  watch  through  death  and  pain, 

And  long  he  fought  with  Reaper  Old, 
But  gaining  strength  Bill's  victory  told, 

Ne'er  will  this  orphan  lad  e'er  need, 
For  every  mother's  son  would  heed 

The  call  of  a  boy  so  brave  and  bold, 
Where'er  his  story  might  be  told. 


Continued  from  December  issue 

"'Your  rubber,'  he  said.  'You  might 
catch  a  bad  cold.  You  might — get  sick.' 
His  voice  trembled  a  little.  We  held  our 
breath.  'Let  me  take  them  off,'  he  said, 
and  he  brought  her  his  chair. 

"'No!'  she  safd,  so  quick  we  all  started. 
She  even  seemed  scared. 

'"Please  let  me,'  he  said.  She  looked  at 
him  a  moment,  and  then  she  gave  a  short 
breath  as  it  she  were  angry. 

"'Well,'  she  snapped.  'Thank  you!' 
And  she  sat  down.  You  ought  to  have 
seen  her  face.  I  don't  suppose  anyone 
ever  cared  before  whether  she  took  cold  or 
not.  She  never  even  noticed  the  stillness 
all  over  the  room. 

"All  at  once  some  of  us  girls  got  mad 
and  began  working  hard.  She  heard  us, 
she  looked  around  quick,  she  saw  the  rest 
not  working— and  up  she  jumped.  And 
she  made  that  day  so  hard  that  even  we 
who  were  mad  were  glad  he  had  done 
it.  You  see  one  minute  she  was  a  poor 
woman  but  the  next  she  was  our  boss. 

"After  that  he  hummed  his  songs  again 
and  she  did  not  make  him  stop. 

"Then  for  a  week  he  stopped  every- 
thing and  just  worked.  He  never  seemed 
to  see  her  at  all.  And  you  ought  to  have 
seen  her  watch  him  every  few  minutes 
— so  anxious. 

"Then  he  flirted  again  with  her  for 
about  a  week.  And  she  was  so  happy 
that  we  girls  got  madder  and  madder. 
But  we  could  not  tell  her  because  she  was 
sharper  with  us  than  ever— especially  the 
good-looking  ones.  I  never  had  to  work 
harder  in  my  life. 

"Now  he  got  very  gloomy  for  another 
week.  And  then  he  told  her  that  she  was 
so  mean  to  us  all  that  he  thought  he  would 
leave.  And  after  that  you  ought  to  have 
seen  her,  how  sweet  and  easy  she  got,  till 
her  boss  down-stairs  made  trouble  because 
of  the  let-up  in  the  rush.  Some  say  a 
labor  union  is  a  fine  thins:  to  have,  but  we 
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had  something  now  ten  times  as  strong. 

"But  she  was  so  like  a  woman  now  and 
so  anxious,  that  at  last  we  girls  got 
furious.  We  saw  how  the  men  and  boys 
chuckled.  We  stood  it  for  two  weeks 
more — and  then  we  told  him  what  we 
thought. 

"I  did  the  talking.  She  had  gone  down- 
stairs. I  talked  till  my  voice  shook  and  I 
had  to  stop. 

"He  laughed. 

'"All  right.'  he  said.  'I  was  going  any- 
way.' He  stretched  his  arms  and  yawned 
and  put  on  his  coat.  Then  he  smiled. 
'I'm  glad  I  could  help  you  all,'  he  said. 
'Don't  trouble  to  thank  me  '  I  simply 
snorted.  He  laughed.  'Tell  the  old  lady 
to  send  me  my  pay,'  he  said.  'Ta-ta.' 
And  out  he  went — singing. 

"So  that  was  the  end.  Now  what  we 
girls  want  to  know  is  this.  That  boys 
who  planned  it— shall  we  make  him  leave, 
too? 

"The  only  thing  that  stops  us  is  that 
she  is  ten  times  more  of  a  tyrant  than 
ever. 

"But  underneath  you  can  see  how  awful- 
ly she  feels.  Her  face  is  thinner  every 
day.  She'  keeps  licking  her  lips — they  are 
so  dry.  So  while  we  work  harder  than 
ever  before,  we  girls  watch  her.  And 
there  she  is— a  boss  and  a  woman  both. 
What  shall  we  do?" 

The  next  letter  story  is  quite  the  reverse: 

"I  enlose  a  check  for  $100,  and  I  want 
you  to  make  him  take  it. 

"I  knew  him  back  in  Russia.  In  our 
small  town  my  sister's  husband  owned  the 
largest  store.  He  was  a  young  clerk  in 
the  store,  and  he  worked  so  hard  that 
twice  his  salary  was  raised.  In  the  even- 
ings he  came  often  to  our  house  to  see  me, 
and  I  supposed  that  he  thought  me  a 
splendid  match.  I  thought  he  did  not 
speak  because  he  was  poor.  So  at  last 
one  evening  I  hinted  that  he  could. 

"He  blushed  like  a  girl.  Up  he  jumped 
and  made  for  the  door.  There  he  turned 
and  stammered  out  that  he  was  engaged 
to  girl  in  the  town  where  his  parents 
lived!    And  out  he  went! 

"The  shame  grew  so  deep  in  the  next 
few  days  that  at  last  I  decided  to  come  to 
my  relatives  here  in  New  York. 

"I  came  And  the  world  was  so  dif- 
ferent here,  so  big  and  so  full  of  life,  that 
I  soon  got  over  my  shame  and  e\en  the 
love.  I^ater  I  married.  And  we  have  been 
very  happy.  My  husband  is  doing  so  well 
and  my  children  are  so  fine. 

"But  a  month  ago  I  met  him  on  the 
street.  He  had  come  to  New  York.  I 
had  only  time  to  see  how  thin  and  hun- 
gry he  looked,  and  then  he  saw  me.  He 
stared  at  me  exactly  as  though  I  were  a 
wolf  come  to  eat  him!  He  turned  and 
ran  off  in  the   crowd — and  I  laughed  and 


laughed!  I  went  home  and  told  my 
husband — and  he  laughed  too. 

': 'But  he  is  so  poor,'  I  said.  'We  must 
help  him  '  So  we  tried.  From  some 
friends  of  his — people  from  our  town—we 
learned  that  his  sweetheart  had  refused 
him  and  he  had  lost  heart  in  his  worV  — 
and  at  last  he  had  come  here. 

"I  could  not  see  him.  He  would  not 
meet  me.  First  I  offered  him,  through 
my  friends,  a  position  in  our  store.  But 
he  thought  I  loved  him  and  wanted  him 
near  me.  Then  I  tried  to  loan  him  money, 
but  again  he  was  afraid.  Poor  young 
man!  My  friends  say  he  is  planned  to  go 
to  Chicago  to  escape  my  clutches. 

"Now  here  it  the  money  and  his  address. 
Please  see  him  before  it  is  too  late.  Make 
him  see  that  my  husband  knows  all  about 
it— it  is  no  deadly  secret.  We  are  very 
sorry  for  him  and  want  to  be  good  friends. 
If  he  needs  $100  more  he  can  have  it— till 
he  gets  a  good  start.  And  if  he  will  come 
and  be  friends  I  will  try  to  find  him  a 
nice  girl  to  marry. 

"Poor  young  man .  I  feel  like  his  mother, 
and  yet  he  is  scared  to  death!" 

"  Well  "  I  asked,  "did  you  find  him?"1 
The  editor  grinned. 

" Too  late ,"  he  said.  "The  poor  devil 
had  skipped:' 

The  next  letter  comes  from  a  young 
Roumanian  Jewess: 

"I  am  only  eighteen  and  she  is  twenty- 
five.  So  we  are  quite  young  enough  still. 
1  am  sure  we  could  be  happy  again — in  a 
few  years.  But  now  it  is  terrible.  I 
have  no  friends.  You  must  tell  what 
to  do. 

"She  is  my  sister.  She  is  worth  a  dozen 
girls  of  my  kind.  Back  in  our  Rouman- 
ian town  I  was  the  belle,  I  loved  all  the 
fun,  the  old  rabbis  were  always  frowning, 
but  even  they  liked  me— especially  one 
who  was  not  so  old — but  never  mind 
that.  She  was  different.  She  never 
laughed.  She  always  sewed,  and  while 
she  sewed  she  hummed  some  songs,  and 
sometimes  when  she  heard  me  laugh  would 
turn  her  head  very  slowly  -she  had 
beautiful,  thick  black  hair.  And  then  she 
would  smile  in  that  wonderful  way  you 
could  never  forget.  Every-one  liked  her. 
She  loved  me. 

"Our  parents  were  dead  and  she  had 
supported  me  always.  Three  years  ago 
when  times  got  hard  she  came  to  New 
York  and  left  me  with  our  aunt.  In  a 
few  weeks  her  letters  began  to  come,  such 
happy  letters  and  so  sure  of  the  good 
times  ahead  when  I  should  come  over. 
But  more  than  a  year  went  by  and  still 
she  never  said  when  I  could  come,  and 
soon  I  could  feel  she  was  hid  ng  a  very 
hard  struggle  for  money.  And  "that  was 
true. 

"Then  all  at  once  she  changed.    Not  in 
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what  she  wrote,  but  you  could  see  how  her 
hand  had  trembled  with  the  pen.  And 
besides,  everything  was  twice  as  happy  as 
before.  She  thought  everything  was  so 
funny  now,  even  the  old  cat  who  jumped 
to  her  fire-escape  every  night.  In  every 
letter  1  wrcte  I  begged  her  to  tell  me  what 
it  was,  but  she  wrote  back  that  there  was 
nothing. 

"At  last  I  teased  so  hard  to  come  that 
one  day  in  April  she  sent  me  the  ticket — 
with  the  happiest  letter  any  woman  ever 
wrote  And  I  came.  And  I  saw  her  face 
on  the  dock.  It  was  beautiful.  And  I 
am  shrewd  at  these  things,  and  as  soon  as 
I  could  get  into  her  arms  /  made  her  tell 
me  that  she  had  a  lover!  And  then  we 
laughed  and  cried  at  each  other  and  said 
ererything — but  over  and  over  again  she 
kept  kissing  me  and  saying,  'How  pretty 
you  are!'  That  was  how  everything  look- 
ed to  her — though  I  really  had  dressed 
well. 

"She  told  me  how  afraid  she  had  been 
that  he  wouldn't  ask  her,  that  he  only 
wanted  to  be  a  friend.  But  he  had  asked 
her  at  last— though  she  said  she  couldn't 
see  why.  /  told  her  why,  and  I  grew 
almost  angrv  with  tht  man. 

"But  when  I  saw  him  that  night  I  did 
wonder  a  little.  For  he  was  not  at  all 
like  my  sister. 

"We  were  all  so  happy  that  month. 
The  city  was  so  exciting.  She  would  not 
let  me  work  at  first,  so  while  she  was 
working  in  a  big  up-town  store,  I  walking 
all  over,  and  I  could  barely  think  of  any- 
thing clearly. 

'At  last  one  night  he  took  us  out  to 
Coney  Island.  You  know  how  gay  it  is. 
Lt  suited  him  so  well — but  not  her— and 
they  seemed  wide  apart.  She  saw  this 
and  made  me  go  in  front  with  him,  and 
we  two  did  the  things  she  didn't  want  to  do. 
We  shot  the  chutes  and  looped  the  loop 
and  rode  the  ponies,  while  she  watched  and 
laughed  and  laughed. 

"He  laughed  too  And  he  and  I  danced 
in  a  beautiful  hall  with  a  wonderful  band. 
At  the  end,  of  the  evening  he  said  we  must 
come  every  week. 

"And  so  we  did.    I  can  skip  all  that. 

"I  hardly  knew  what  I  had  done  till  it 
was  over.  It  was  on  the  boat  coming 
home  from  Coney  one  night  in  August. 
She  was  out  on  the  bow  alone,  looking  at 
the  waves.  He  was  back  with  me  on  a 
bench  in  the  dark— and  all  at  once  he 
leaned  over  and  told  me.  The  next  day 
while  she  was  at  her  work  he  came  and 
took  me  to  a  rabbi  and  we  were  married. 
And  all  the  time  I  could  not  think.  I  had 
tried  and  tried  but  my  mind  would  not 
move  an  inch.  I  wanted  to  be  his  wife. 
Everything  else  was  pusned  out  of  my  head 
My  mind  was  dull,  I  could  not  make  it  go. 

"But  in  a  few  days  I  began  to  feel  the 


shame.  It  grew  and  grew  in  a  sickening 
way,  and  soon  it  made  me  quarrel  -with 
him  many  times  a  day.  I  can  leave  out  all 
the  rest. 

"In  a  month  I  came  back  to  her  two 
rooms,  It  was  five  o'clock,  she  had  not 
come,  so  I  sat  at  the  top  of  the  dark  stairs 
and  waited.  It  grew  darker.  Twice  I 
started  to  go  away,  but  I  couldn't  move. 

"Then  I  heard  her  coming.  Up  and 
up— -then  she  stopped  Up  and  up— then 
she  stoppped.  I  couldn't  move.  Now  I 
could  hear  her  breathing — so  hard andslow 
and  tired  that  1  shivered.  She  came  round 
the  curve  and  there  she  was— climbing 
with  her  head  down. 

"When  she  saw  me  she  jerked  back  her 
head  and  stared,  and  I  thought  she  was 
going  to  beat  me,  But  when  she  was  sure 
it  was  me  all  at  once  she  came  running  up 
and  caught  me  in  he*  arms.  And  when  I 
tried  to  sink  down  to  her  knees  she  held 
me  tighter  and  tighter,  and  she  whispered 
over  and  over, 'I  was  lonely!  Sarah  Sarah! 
I  was  lonel) ! ' 

"Then  she  brought  me  into  the  room, 
laughing  all  the  time,  and  lit  the  gas.  But 
when  she  saw  how  wretched  I  was,  she  got 
terribly  angry.  I  ran  into  the  bedroom, 
which  was  dark,  and  there  I  told  her  every- 
thing. And  we  were  there  all  night.  She 
talked  to  me  until  daylight — but  only  of 
old  times  in  our  Roumanian  town. 

"That  was  nearly  two  months  ago.  She 
saw  him  herself  and  did  everything  about 
getting  the  divorce.  She  would  not  let  me 
see  him. 

"And  now  I  have  work  in  her  store,  and 
we  live  together.  That  new  laugh  she  had 
is  gone  all  away,  but  the  old  smile  is  just 
the  same  To  see  her  you  would  think  she 
had  forgotten. 

"But  two  nights  ago  she  thought  I  was 
asleep.  In  our  big  bed  she  was  up  on  her 
elbow.  The  light  came  in  from  the  stars, 
and  I  could  see  her  face.  It  was  terrible — 
terrible.  Was  that  look  against  me  or  a- 
gainst  the  man? 

"That  is  what  I  must  know  soon,  I 
can't  live  here  much  longer  unless  I  know. 
It  ought  to  be  against  me.  Could  any  kind 
of  stealing  be  zvorse?  Do  you  think  I  ought 
to  leave  her  or  do  you  think  that  look  on 
her  face  was  only  against  the  man?  That 
is  what  you  must  tell  me." 

This  book  of  life  is  like  a  Rembrandt 
scene.  The  lights  are  strong,  the  shadows 
deep  A  letter  came  in  a  month  ago,  so 
strange iy*written  that  it  could  barely  be 
deciphered: 

"I  cannot  see  the  paper  clearly.  My 
hand  writies  on  by  habit.  I  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  read. 

"Every  day  my  sight  grows  worse.  Al- 
ready the  world  is  only  a  blur  for  me. 
Soon  it  will  be  black.  When  1  came  from 
Russia  I  was  hungry  to  learn.    I  worked 
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in  a  sweatshop  all  day  and  at  night  I  studi- 
ed hard.  I  did  ray  best.  And  now  1  feel 
bitter.  It  is  not  the  world  on  the  streets, 
I  could  bear  losing  thaf.  It  is  the  world 
of  books,  I  was  beginning  to  know  the 
roads,  I  was  dazzled  by. the  views  I  saw. 
And  now  all  are  closed.  1  have  tried  three 
doctors —  but  no  hope.  And  I  am  young, 
and  all  my  life  will  be  empty  and  black — 
if  I  live.  If  any  man  of  your  readers  can 
give  me  a  plan  that  makes  life  worth  liv- 
ing—let him  write.    I  will  not  wait  long." 

The  letter  was  printed  and,  in  the  next 
week  some  twenty  replies  c&me-  in.  Here  is 
one: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  quite  fitted  to 
speak  to  that  young  man  who  is  going 
blind.  For  I  am  deaf.  For  six  years  I  have 
heard  not  a  sound.  I  was  a  violm"st,  music 
was  my  passion,  it  is  gone,  and  yet  I  have 
lived  and  I  have  been  deeply  happy. 

"I  came  from  Poland  with  my  little 
daughter.  In  Poland  they  know  how  to 
teach  on  the  fiddle,  so  here  in  New  York  I 
soon  found  work  in  a  theatre  orchestra, 
1  earned  all  the  money  we  needed.  We 
even  saved  enough  so  that  my  girl  could 
take  piano  lessons.  She  was  only  twelve 
years  old  and  small  for  her  age,  but  she 
had  talent,  every  month  I  could  Fee  how  she 
improved,  and  we  had  a  happy  life.  We 
went  to  free  concerts,  went  to  the  opera  in 
the  top  gallery,  and  she  was  too  excited 
to  sleep  those  nights.  We  worked  hard  at 
our  practising.  When  my  salary  was  rais- 
ed, we  rented  a  piano,  and  one  of  us  was 
playing  nearly  all  day.  And  besides  we 
played  together.  What  splendid  dreams 
we  had  for  the  years  ahead.  And  now 
what  splendid  memories  I  have  behind. 

"When  I  felt  the  deafness  coming,  I 
went  to  doctor,  a  very  good  man  who  did 
all  he  could.  I  had  to  pay  him,  so  I  told 
her  I  used  the  money  to  have  my  fiddle 
mended.  I  kept  on  working,  but  the 
voice  of  my  fiddle  began  to  grow  low.  In 
the  theatre  they  did  not  notice,  for  the 
music  they  play  is  not  very  fine.  But  I 
began  to  see  the  worry  that  grew  in  her 
eyes.  She  said  nothing  to  me  but  she 
thought  I  was  growing  earless,  I  played  so 
badly.  Seeing  this,  I  played  less  and  less 
at  home,  that  she  might  not  hear.  And 
this  made  her  think  my  old  love  for  music 
was  going. 

"Then  I  told  her,  and  she  was  very 
brave,  We  decided  to  have  some  fine  last 
concerts  together.  We  played  and  played 
in  our  room  the  most  splendid  *music  we 
knew — and  the  gayest.  But  it  grew  lower 
and  lower  in  my  ears.  And  one  night  I 
put  away  my  fiddle,  for  I  did  not  want  to 
shame  it. 

"I  went  to  a  school  where  I  learned  to 
read  the  lips.  In  a  few  months  I  got  a 
position  through  a  good  friend  in  a  lib- 
rary. And  there  I  have  always  worked  since. 


"My  girl  is  now  over  twenty  years  old, 
and  she  earns  money  giving  lessons  in  a 
music  school.  She  is  .such  a  wonderful 
teacher  thev  asked  her  to  give  them  all  her 
time.  But  I  made  her  refuse.  She  spends 
half  the  day  here  at  her  paino,  and  some 
day  she  will  reach  those  dreams  we  had. 
/  am  sure  she  will. 

'  'I  remember  the  music  so  well — sonatas, 
dances,  even  whole  concertos — that  I  can 
still  hear  them  inside  of  my  head.  I 
watch  her  hands  on  the  keys,  I  read  the 
music,  and  I  can  hear  it  as  she  plays 

"I  read  tbe  newspapers,  too.  I  know 
where  Kubelik  is  in  Europe  this  month — 
and  Ysaye  and  the  others.  We  went 

to  see  Kubelik  when  he  played  at  the  Hip- 
podrome. The  gallery  was  far  away,  but 
my  girl  had  borrowed  an  opera  glass  from 
another  of  our  friends.  And  I  watch  his 
hands.  What  wonderful  technique!  What 
fingers!  Like  a  flash  from  the  E  string  to 
the  G  way  up  by  the  bridge — like  a  flash — 
but  so  sure!  I  could  almost  hear  lhose 
notes.  And  his  eyes,  how  they  gleam 
when  he  plays.  They  seem  to  see  dreams, 
those  eyes.  Do  not  print  that  about  his 
eyes— for  the  blind  man.  But  print 
this: 

"My  young  friend,  you  will  make  a  ter- 
rible mistake.  Life  is  rich  in  many  kinds 
of  happiness.  When  one  is  gone  you  can 
find  others,  In  the  paper  last  night  I 
read  of  a  man  on  Wall  Street  who  killed 
himself  just  because  he  had  lost  his  money. 
Will  you  be  like  him,  you  who  were  hung- 
ry to  learn,  you  who  began  to  see  the  roads 
that  lead  into  the  world  of  the  souls  of 
great  men — will  you  give  up?  No.  You 
are  yom.o;.  You  will  find  work  There 
are  bureaus  for  blind  workers.  Come  to 
me  and  I  will  go  with  you  till  we  find  a 
good  place.  Then  you  will  learn  to  read 
with  your  fingers,  they  say  it  is  not  hard. 
And  so  you  will  find  .  those  roads  again. 
You  will  travel  wide,  my  brother,  you  will 
not  be  a  coward,  you  will  not  throw  away 
God's  gift.  You  will  use  your  mind,  your 
soul  will  grow,  and  you  will  be  glad  that 
you  lived. 

"I  almost  forgot  one  splendid  thing.  You 
can  hear.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think 
what  that  means?  It  means  that  you  can 
hear  all  the  greatest  music  in  the  world. 
Live— brother — and  you  will  be  glad. ' ' 

The  shadows  ate  deep,  but  the  lights  aie 
strong.  Here  is  a  letter  dashed  off  in 
triumph: 

"Free  at  last!  I  don't  need  your  advice. 
I  advised  myself.  But  I  have  decided  to 
write  it  down  because  some  oi  her  girls  may 
be  in  my  fix. 

"I  am  nineteen,  I  have  a  good  job  type 
writing  in  an  office,  and  I  support  my 
mother.  She  is  a  widow  only  thirty-eight 
years  old,  and  she  is   very    fine  looking. 
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We  love  each  other  and  we  have  been  very 
happy,  I  don't  want  to  complain  against 
little  mother.  But  women  are  all  different. 
She  likes  men  and  I  hate  them! 

"This  man  was  so  clean,  so  soft  when  he 
spoke  at  first,  so  handsome.  Even  in  the 
beginning  I  loathed  him.  He  was  about 
thirty-five.  He  was  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods 
store,  and  whenever  little  mother  went  to 
buy  her  fineries,  he  was  sweet — and  so 
polite.  He  knew  just  what  she  ought  to 
wear. 

"He  came  smiling  into  our  tenement  one 
night.  He  talked  and  gave  his  little  laugh. 
And  he  came  many  nights  after  that. 

"He  had  such  a  beautiful  golden  beard— 
and  that  man  combed  it  with  a  comb  from 
his  vest  pocket  right  in  front  of  our  mirror, 
smiling  at  himself  and  singing  a  soft  little 
song! 

"He  tried  to  be  sweet  with  me  but  he 
did  not  try  very  long.  I  saw  through  his 
trick.  He  wanted  to  make  mother  jealous. 
Poor  little  mother!  She  trembled  so  hard 
the  night  she  told  me  they  were  engaged. 
I  was  furious  with  her  but  it  only  made 
her  cry.  So  1  stopped— for  I  hate  crying. 
I  made  her  promise  not  to  marry  for  three 
months.  And  then  I  racked  my  brains, 
but  I  could  think  of  nothing 

"He  was  smart.  He  saw  that  bullying 
ways  would  make  her  love  him  more.  So 
every  night  he  grew  bolder,  his  soft  voice 
grew  loud,  and  he  ordered  my  mother 
about  like  a  slave.  He  called  in  the  boy 
from  across  the  hall  and  sent  him  down  to 
a  store  for  cigars — and  mother  paid — and 
that  was  my  money.  How  I  hate  the  smell 
of  cigars. 

"He  put  his  feet  up  on  the  lounge  and 
smoked  and  snored.  And  then  mother  made 
me  keep  quiet  as  a  mouse.  When  I  scold- 
ed she  only  cried.  She  was  so  afraid  of 
the  man."  She  cooked  borsch  (Russian 
soup)  for  supper— so  anxious  to  get  it  just 
to  his  taste!  Her  brought  up  a  bottle  of 
cognac  and  made  her  try  it,  and  when  she 
-smiled  and  pretended  to  like  it  although 
it  burnt  her  whole  throat,  he  left  it  here 
for  himself  to  drink— and  my  mother  got 
the  bill — and  I  had  to  pay. 

"I  never  wanted  to  marry— and  now  / 
was  supporting  a  man.  When  I  got  angry 
and  refused  to  let  her  spend  any  money  on 
him,  she  got  excited  and  said  she  would 
marry  him  right  away.  He  had  made  her 
think  he  was  earning  fine  wages.  So  I 
had  to  give  in.  All  I  could  do  was  to  sit 
in  the  room  on  guard  and  turn  out  the 
lights  at  ten  o'clock.  It  did  this  in  spite 
of  his  growls— and  he  had  to  go  home. 

"The  three  months  were  nearly  gone. 
I  saw  the  slave's  life  ahead,  I  begged  and 
begged,  but  poor  little  mother  was  under 
a  spell.    She  was  not  nappy— only  afraid. 

"At  last  one. night  he  was  lying  on  the 
lounge  smoking.    He   stooped   over  and 


grunted  and  untied  his  shoes.  What  he 
said,  you  won't  believe,  but  it  is  true. 
You  see  from  what  mother  had  told  him 
he  thought  she  had  the  money — so  he  want- 
ed to  get  rid  of  me  for  good.  Anyway, 
this  is  what  he  said:  '"Here,  girl.  Take 
thess  shoes  down  to  the  bootblack  on  the 
corner!'  And  he  grunted  and  throw  me 
the  shoes. 

"I  grabbed  them  and  ran  to  the  lounge. 
And  while  1  used  them  on  him  from  head 
to  toe  I  talked  fast.  L  told  him  who  had 
the  money.  And  he  howled,  the  coward, 
but  I  kept  at  him  all  the  way  to  the  stairs, 
and  when  he  hobbled  down  /  threw  the 
shoes  at  his  head.  And  then  I  came  back 
ar  d  cried  and  laughed — /  was  so  happy. 

"That  wis  last  week.  And  now  dear 
little  mother  is  as  happy  as  I  am.  We 
laugh  and  laugh.  You  see  it  was  a  spell 
— but  /  broke  it  with  the  shoes 

"So  I  don't  need  any  advice." — Every- 
body ' s  Magazine . 


Datioiral  Association  *f  the  Deaf 


Announcement  by  the  Local  Committee 

The  Local  Committee  of  the 
World's  Congress  of  the  Deaf  to  be 
held  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  1910, 
extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  the 
deaf  of  Montana  to  attend  the  Con- 
gress . 

No  effort  will  be  spared  to  make 
the  trip  worth  your  while. 

You  will  share  in  the  business  of 
the  Congress,  which  promises  to  be 
the  most  important  and  far-reaching* 
in  its  influence  of  any  gathering"  of 
the  cleat  ever  held  on  American  soil. 

The  freedom  of  the  city  of  Colorado 
Springs  and  its  environment  will  be 
yours. 

Within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
meeting  place  you  will  be  shown 
some  of  the  grandest  scenery  on  the 
continent.  North  and  South  Chey- 
-enne  Canons,  with  their  beautiful 
Seven  Falls;  Cutler  Mountain,  with 
its  unsurpassable  view  Mantiou, 
with  its  bubbling  sparkling  soda, 
iron  and  sulphur  springs,  all  without 
money  and  without  price;  the 
Garden  of  the  Gods,  with  its  strange 
fantastic  rocks,  cliffs,  domes,  mina- 
rets and  spires;  Ute  Pass  with  its 
Rainbow  Spa  and  Grand  Caverns; 
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Williams'  Canon,  with  its  Narrows 
and  marvelous  Cave  of  the  Winds; 
Pike's  Peak,  the  father  and  grand 
father  .of  all  American  mountains, 
with  its  famous  Cog-  Road;  the  Crip- 
ple Creek  line  affording  the  grandest 
scenic  short  trip  on  the  continent, 
and  more  and  more  and  more! 

All  these  are  waiting  for  you .  We 
are  not  from  Missouri,  and  our 
motto  is ,  ' ' Show  you . ' ' 

The  Local  Committee  will  do  its 
utmost  for  your  comfort  and  pleasure. 
It  has  receptions,  balls,  barbeques, 
picnics,  banquets,  lectures  on  its 
program.  The  week  of  the  Congress 
will  be  packed  as  full  of  business  and 
pleasure  as  an  egg  of  meat. 

For  further  information  write  di- 
rect to  the  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Committee.  Write  for  an  attractive 
folder  setting  forth  the  beauties  of 
the  Pike's  Peak  region.  • 

Come  one,  come  all!  We  want  you, 
Let  "Pike's  Peak  or  Bust"  hence- 
forth be  your  motto. 

Have  it  is  your  mind's  eyes  while 
awake . 

Dream  of  it  in  your  sleep. 

Cut  out  your  cigars,  ice-cream 
and  chewing-gum,  that  new  winter 
suit  or  that  picture  hat,  and  save, 
save,  save  for  the  trip.  Use  every 
legitimate  means  to  secure  the  where- 
withal. Come  in  a  Pullman,  or  in  an 
automobile  if  you  can.  If  you  cannot, 
come  roughing  it,  but  come  any  old 
way.    Come  and  welcome! 

Cordially  and  enthusiastically  your 
servants . 

George  Wm.  Veditz,  Chairman, 
John  C.  Winemiller, 
Stephen  McGinnity, 
Bessie  B.  Veditz. 
Ethel  .  Ritchie. 
Frederick  Bates, 
Floyd  O.  Mount. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Nov.  3,1909 


Perhahs  So! 

Teacher — Why  is  "Patented"  put 
on  many  things  we  buy? 

Pupil — To  make  it  cost  more. 


Special  notice 

National  Association  of  the  Deaf 

A  majority  of  the  committee  of 
Industrail  Statistics  of  the  National 
Association  of  the  Deaf,  along  with 
the  President  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
George  W.  Veditz,  are  in  favor  of  an 
industrial  exhibit  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  to  be  held  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado,  next  summer. 
While  definite  plans  will  be  announc- 
ed later,  it  has  been  thought  best  to 
make  known  the  decision  now,  so  that 
those  who  contemplate  sending  exhib- 
its may  have  plenty  of  time  to  make 
sutiable  preparation.  It  is  pretty 
well  understood  that  the  Association 
will  bear  a  very  large  part  of  the 
expenses,  if  not  all.  But  more  about 
this  point  later.  As  to  what  shall  be 
put  on  exhibition  rests  largely  with 
the  exhibitors  themselves,  for  they 
know  what  they  can  show  to  best 
advantage.  The  deaf  of  the  whole 
country  now  have  a  better  chance 
than  ever  before  to  show  the  world 
what  they  can  do. 

For  the  present  it  will  be  best  to 
address  all  letters  of  inquiry  and  sug- 
gestions to  Warren  Robinson,  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau,  Delavan,  Wis. 
that  they  may  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plans  for  the  exhibit. 

All  papers  for  the  deaf  are  asked  to 
kinkly  publish  this  notice  that  it  may 
go  broadcast  into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  land. 

Warren  Robinson,  Director, 

Delavan,  Wis. 


national  Association  of  the  Deaf 

CALL    FOR    THE    NINTH  CONVENTION 
AND  WORLD'S  CONGRESS 

The  Executive  Committe  has 
unanimously  decided  upon  August 
6th  to  August  13th,  Saturday  to 
Saturday,  inclusive,  as  the  date  of 
the  1910  Colorado  Springs  Conven- 
tion and  World's  Congress  of  the 
Deaf. 

Invitations  have  been  extended  to 
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twenty -seven  foreign  governments 
to  participate  in  the  Congress,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory of  the  Union  will  send  repre- 
sentatives to  take  part  in  its  deli- 
berations and  to  assist  in  making  it  a 
meeting-  fraught  with  great  results 
toward  the  uplift  of  the  deaf, not  only 
of  our  own  country  but  of  foreign 
lands  as  well. 

An  invitation  has  also  been  ex- 
tended to  any  and  all  hearing'  persons 
interested  in  our  fortunes  as  a  class 
to  come  and  be  the  guests  of  the 
Congress. 

The  Program  Committee  has  com- 
pleted its  work,  and  announcement 
of  the  special  topics  to  be  discussed 
will  be  made  in  the  near  future. 

Therefore,  in  accordance  with  this 
last  decision  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  with  a  previous  decision 
selecting  Colorado  Springs  as  the 
meeting-place,  I  herewith,  by  virtue 
of  my  office  as  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  the  Deaf, 
issue  call  for  its  Ninth  Convention 
and  for  the  above-mentioned  Inter- 
national Congress  of  the  Deaf  to  be 
held  from  Saturday,  August  6th,  to 
Saturday,  August  13th,  inclusive, 
1910,  in  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs, 
State  of  Colorado. 

George  Wm.  Veditz, 
Pres.  National  Ass'n  -of  the  Deaf. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo  , 
December  8,  1909 


The  Teacher  Ulbo  Tails. 

Whenever  you  hear  a  teacher  com- 
plain of  his  work  as  monotonous  and 
wearisome  discharge  him  at  once  if 
you  have  the  authority,  or  send  your 
child  to  another  school  if  you  are  only 
a  patron.  Such  a  teacher,  if  he  may 
be  so  called,  is  a  failure  and  worse 
than  a  failure.  The  child  not  only 
learns  nothing  from  him  but  through 
the  influence  of  his  example  may 
acquire  such  an  aversion  for  books 
as  will  affect  his  whole  future  career. 
There  is  no  monotony  in  the  school- 
room if  the  teacher  is  a  man  of  re- 
source and  energy,  as  he  should  be, 


and  is  really  interested  in  the  progress 
of  his  pupils.  There  should  be  no 
inflexible  routine  of  class  exercises. 
The  program  may  be  varied  and  alt- 
ered in  many  ways  to  enliven  interest, 
and  the  object  should  be  to  entertain 
the  pupils  at  the  same  time  that  you 
are  teaching  facts  and  solving  prob- 
lems. A  whole  recitation  period  may 
often  be  spend  without  a  question 
being  asked K  and  the  lesson  so  clearly 
and  indelibly  impressed  that  it  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

When  the  teacher  drags  himself 
into  the  school  room,  drops  into  his 
cushioned  chair  and  in  a  half-hearted 
way  begins  the  day's  dreaded  task 
it  is  little  wonder  that  he  thinks  his 
duties  monotonous  and  it  is  less  won- 
der that  the  children  watch  the  clock 
and  count  the  hours  until  the  closing 
bell  rings.  Better  send  the  children 
home  and  lock  the  schoolroom  door. 

We  don't  like  to  hear  a  teacher  com- 
plain of  the  dullness  of  his  pupils.  It 
is  a  pretty  good  sign  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  teacher 
himself.  The  teacher's  efficiency 
cannot  be  accurately  gauged  by  the 
progress  of  his  brightest  pupils  but 
by  what  the  average  pupils  accomplish 
and  by  what  he  can  make  of  the  stu- 
pid ones.  The  conscientious  teacher 
is  more  interested  in  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  the  sluggish  mind  than  in  the 
rapid  strides  of  the  brilliant  scholar. 

Teaching  means  work — work  for 
the  teacheras  well  as  for  the  pupils, 
but  it  is  fascinating  work  to  one  who 
has  his  heart  in  it  — and  it  is  a  God- 
given  work.  No  one  should  under- 
take it  without  weighing  well  the 
responsibility  he  thus  assumes  and 
without  a  fixed  purpose  to  do  for  his 
pupils  the  very  best  he  can  do. —  Va. 
Guide. 


Rules  Don't  Always  Work. 

The  sentence,  "You  nodded  your 
head"  had  just  been  taught  in  action 
work.  The  teacher  shaking  his  head 
asked  the  pupils  to  express  it  in  lang- 
uage. Several  of  them  wrote,  "You 
unnodded  your  head," 
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Mr.  W.  S.  Camp,  an  experienced 
printer  and  newspaper  man  of  Jack- 
sonville has  succeeded  Mr.  W.  H. 
Clifford  as  editor  of  the  Illinois 
Advance.  From  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Camp  we  feel  sure  he 
will  maintain  the  high  standard  set 
by  Mr.  Clifford  and  will  gather  new 
laurels  of  his  own. 


SupL  Driggs  of  Utah 

At  a  reception  recently  given  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Utah  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  Ogden,  Supt. 
Driggs  was  presented  with  a  hand- 
some diamond  ring  in  recognition  of 
his  long  and  faithful  service  for  the 
deaf  and  blind  of  Utah.  Twenty 
years  ago  Mr.  Driggs  entered  the 
Utah  school  as  boys'  superivsor  and 
by  natural  aptitude  and  close  ap- 
plication to  his  work,  rose  in  ten 
years  to  the  Superintend ency.  Supt. 
Driggs  is  still  one  of  the  "young" 
superintendents  and  ranks  as  one  of 
the  progressive  and  able  men  in  the 
profession. 


fi  Useful  Memorial 

Miss  Ella  Groom,  one  of  Atlanta's 
most  prominent  deaf  citizens,  passed 
away  recently.  During  her  life  she 
had  been  for  many  years  employed 
at  the  office  of  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution. She  had  saved  $1700  and 
in  her  will  bequeathed  it  to  her  Aunt 
and  Uncle.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  services,  however,  they  decided 
that  the  money  could  be  put  better  use. 

The  estate  was  turned  over  to  Mr. 
W.  F.  Crusselle,  the  teacher  of  the 
Bible  class  for  the  adult  deaf,  of 
which  Miss  Groom  was  a  member. 
He  was  instructed  to  pay  the  funeral 
expenses  and  use  the  remaining  sum 
for  the  establishment  of  a  memorial 
in  the  Wesleyan  Memorial  hospital. 
Here  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  deaf 
receive  treatment  free  of  cost.  The 
memorial  will  bear  the  name  of 
"The  Ella  Groom, Memorial." 


Virginia's  Colored  School 

The  first   annual    report   of  the 
Virginia  State    School   for   Colored  ' 
Deaf  and  Blind   Children,    at  New- 
port News,  Va.,  was  received  some- 
time ago. 

During  the  early  part  of  last  July, 
the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing institution  and  spending  a  few 
days  with  Mr.  Ritter,  the  superin- 
tendent. According  to  the  scenes 
represented  by  the  pictures  in  the 
report  and  the  conditions  as  they 
were  when  the  writer  saw  them,  it 
looks  as  if  the  summer  must  have 
been  anything  else  but  a  vacation  to 
the  superintendent.  At  that  time  he 
was  not  sure  that  they  wTould  not 
have  to  use  "empty  nail  kegs  for 
seats  and  lime  barrels  with  hoards 
across  them  for  desk,"  but  the  report 
shows  that  at  least  some  up-to-date 
furnishings  have  been  installed  in 
the  school- rooms. 

One  refreshing  feature  of  the  re- 
port is  the  absence  of  any  harangue 
on  methods. 

The  story  of  Superintendent 
Ritter' s  establishment  of  the  school 
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for  the  colored  deaf  and  blind  chil- 
dren of  the  Old  Dominion  is  the  re- 
cord of  a  noble  self-denying-  soul  in 
an  untiring-,  unceasing-  attempt  to 
better  the  conditions  of  neglected 
humanity. 

In  the  management  'of  the  institu- 
tion he  has  labored  so  faithfully  to 
found,  we  wish  him  success,  and 
hope  that  the  'appropriation  he  has 
asked  for  may  be  granted. 

Dr.  Zcmis  F.  lUeslerveil 

From  a  recent  issue  of  the  Deaf 
Mutes'  Journal  it  is  learned  that  Dr. 
Zenas  F.  Westervelt  for  many  years 
superintendent  of  the  Western  New 
York  Institution  for  Deaf- Mutes  at 
Rochester,  New  York  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  a 
year's  rest.  This  period  of  relaxa- 
tion may  be  taken  any  time  that  Dr. 
Westervelt  desires. 

A  superintendent's  duties  are  so 
manifold  and  his  responsibilities  so 
numerous,  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  some  relief  from  the  constant 
strain  is  sometimes  necessary. 
Someone  has  rightly  said  that  the 
''superintendent's  position  is  no  bed 
of  ro^es." 

His  work  is  far  different  from  the 
labors  of  the  superintendent  of  a 
school  for  the  hearing.  Added  to  a 
mastery  of  the  subjects  taught  and 
methods  used  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment, a  knowledge  of  business 
methods,  quantities  and  qualities  of 
supplies  needed,  carpentry,  printing, 
electricity,  engineering,  editorial 
work,  housekeeping,  dressmaking, 
horticulture,  and  many  times  agricul- 
ture, stock-raising  and  dairying  is 
often  necessary. 

Whenever  Dr  Westervelt  sees  fit 
to  take  his  vacation,  we  hope  that  he 
may  be  much  benefitted  thereby  and 
be  able  to  return  to  his  post  of  duty 
with  renewed  strength  and  energy. 


People  are  said  to  laugh  up  their 
sleeve  because  the  funny  bone  is 
there.— Ex. 


Indoor  /Itblctic  (fleet 

The  first  annual  Indoor  Athletic 
Meet  was  held  in  the  gymnasium  on 
Friday  evening  January  29th. 
Every  one,  who  participated  did  so 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  first  prizes  were  large  school 
pennants  with  the  cream  letters  M. 
S.  D.  B.  on  a  cherry  background.  The 
second  prizes  were  smaller  pennants 
of  cherry  and  cream  without  the 
letters. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  Milligan, 
Eastlick  and  Graves. 

The  affair  was  in  charge  Mr.  Kemp 
and  Miss  Lillard. 

Another  year  when  the  full 
equipment  of  apparatus  has  been 
installed,  it  is  hoped  to  make  the 
contests  more  numerous  and  varied. 

Below  are  given  the  program  of 
the  contests  and  a  list  of  the  winners. 

1  Tactics — Large  Girls,  and  Large  Boys. 

1st  Prize,  Large  Giils;  2nd  Prize, 
Large  Boys. 

2  Wand  Drill— Little  Children. 

1st  Prize,    Jennie    McCaughan;  2nd 
Prize,  Otta  Novogoski. 

3  Buck—  (b)  Boys. 

1st  Prize,  Louis  Knopf;  2nd  Prize,  John 
Dorsett 

4  Barn  Dance — Medium  Boys  and  Girls. 

1st  Prize  Couple,    Arthur  O'Donnell 
and  Gertuda  Zywert;  2nd  Prize  Couple, 
Henry  Patrick  and  Marguerite  Ross 

5  Horse — Girls. 

1st  Prize,  Kate  Pointer;   2nd  Prize, 
Loree  Koozer. 

6  Horse— (Diving  over)  (a)  Boys. 

1st  Prize,  Earl  Twiss;  2nd  Prize,  Louie 
Day. 

7  Buck— Girls. 

1st  Prize,  Lily  Mokko;  2nd  Prize 
Blanche  Spaur. 

8  Hcrse-(b)  Boys. 

1st  Prize,  Edmund  Chasse;  2nd  Prize, 
Herald  Miller. 

9  Horse— (a)  Boys. 

1st  Prize,  Louie  Day;  2nd  Prize,  Earl 
Twiss. 

At  the  concluison  of  the  program 
a  closely  contested  game  of  basket- 
ball was  played  between  ihe  boys 
and  officers.  The  score  was  26  to 
14  in  favor  of  the  officers. 
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Local  Dews 

Written  by  the  Pupils. 

Katie  Pointer  has  a  new  baby  sister. 
She  is  very  proud  of  her. 

Janie  Pearce  was  pleased  to  receive 
a  package  from  heme  on  Jan.  18th. 

Earl  Twiss  and  John  Anderson 
made  a  fine  wardrobe  for  the  main 
building. 

Janette  McMurdo  and  Arva  Tiller 
made  very  nice  gymnasium  suits  for 
themselves. 

Sometime  ago  Thys  Ferwerda  re- 
ceived a  bunch  of  souvenir  post- 
cards from  home. 

Bert  Castellano  was  delighted  to  see 
his  uncle  and  aunt  during  the  first 
week  of  January. 

Maguerite  Ross  is  happy  because 
she  is  looking  for  a  visit  from  her 
mother  sometime  soon. 

Blanche  Spaur  returned  to  school 
recently  after  several  weeks'  absence 
on  account  of  a  bad  cold. 

Jennie  McCaughan  was  very  much 
delighted  to  receive  a  box  from  her 
parents  on  January  23rd. 

Leonard  Cady,  Arthur  O'  Donnell 
and  Guy  Simonsen  enjoyed  the  ice 
every  day  while  it  lasted. 

Elsie  Davies'  mothel  made  her 
happy  with  a  visit  of  several  days 
during  the  last  week  of  Januray. 

Lee  Goodman  has  been  helping  to 
get  the  ice  house  ready  to  store  away 
the  supply  of  ice  for  next  summer. 

John  Anderson  made  a  pretty  piano 
bench  for  the  Training  School  a  week 
ago.    He  did  his  work  very  well. 

Frederick  Patrick,  our  youngest 
boy,  goes  over  to  the  sloyd  room 
every  day  and  helps  to  line  up  the 
boys  and  keep  the  shop  in  order. 

Evalina  Franks  was  delighted  to 
receive  a  letter  from  her  parents, 
saying  that  she  could  come  home  next 
summer. 


George  Drinville,  Rufus  Eden, 
Richard  Jackson  and  Karl  Molin  have 
been  busy  making  picture  frames  in 
the  Manual  Training  shop. 

Edmund  Chasse  well  deserves 
the  title  of" Little  Fisherman,"  for 
every  Saturday  finds  him  with  rod 
and  line  on  the  Muskrat  creek. 

On  Sunday  Jan.  23rd,  Mr.  Milligan 
told  some  of  the  girls  and  bovs  a  very 
interesting  story  about  "Deacon 
Graves."    We  all  liked  it  very  much. 

On  Jan.  22nd,  Lily  Mokko  received 
a  gymnasium  suit  from  home.  She 
was  very  proud  of  it  and  wore  it  at 
the  Indoor  Athletic  Meet  on  January 
29th. 

Elizabeth  Forddred ,  who  went  home 
last  November,  returned  to  school  on 
Januray.  2nd.  We  were  all  glad  to 
see  her  again.  She  wears  a  pair  of 
gold  spectacles. 

Rosetta  Nelson  had  the  misfortune 
to  sprain  her  ankle  during  her  gym- 
nasium lesson  a  short  time  ago,  but 
we  are  glad  to  say  the  lame  member 
is  mending  rapidly. 

On  the  eighth  of  January  Mr. 
Kemp  went  hunting  with  Glenn 
Preston  and  Louis  Knopf.  They  got 
one  jack-rabbit  and  saw^  an  ermine 
fighting  with  a  cotton  tail. 

Otta  Novogoski,  Lubi  Chrisman 
and  Mary  McCoy  built  a  hill  of  snow 
near  the  tunnel  to  coast  on.  But  sad 
to  relate  a  chinook  came  and  the  hill 
melted  away  before  it  was  finished. 

On  Sunday  Jan.  2nd  Julia  and 
Fred  Cole  received  a  visit  from  their 
father,  brother  and  friend.  They 
got  some  Christmas  presents,  because 
they  did  not  get  any  from  them  on 
Christmas.  - 

Last  January  6th  Sophia  Budech's 
mother  came  and  took  her  home  for 
their  Christmas,  which  is  not  like  ours 
and  took  place  on  the  seventh.  She 
staid  at  home  for  three  days  and  then 
returned  to  school.  ' 
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3.  K.  Toole  Literary  Society 

The  J.  K.  Toole  Literary  Society 
held  its  regular  meeting  in  the 
chapel  at  7:30  p.  m.  on  the  eleventh 
of  December. 

The  roll  was  called  and  two  memb- 
ers were-  found  absent. 

The  following  program  was  deliver- 
ed:- 

Story,  Mary  McCoy;  declamation, 
Earl  Twisc;  story,  Arthur  O'Don- 
nell;  declamation,  John  Anderson; 
dialogue,  Janette  McMurdo  and 
Rosetta  Nelson. 

The  President  asked  Miss  Lillard 
if  she  would  like  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks. She  said  that  program 
.  was  very  good  but  that  some  of 
the  members  should  have  known  their 
parts  better.  Then  the  President 
asked  if  any  of  the  members  would 
like  to  tell  any  stories.  Edmund 
Chasse  told  us  a  story  of  "The  Horse 
That  Was  Very  Smart' ' ;  Louis  Knopf, 
a  story  from  the  moving  pictures; 
Arva  Tiller,  a  story  of  "One  Eye, 
Two  Eyes  and  Three  Eyes";  Glenn 
Preston,  a  story  of  "The  Wounded 
White  Rat"  and  Louie  Day,  a  story 
of  "Three  Children  and  a  Lion." 
.  We  were  very  much  interested  in 
them.  The  society  then  adjourned 
till  the  eighth  of  January. 

Glenn  Preston,  Sec'y. 


The  J.  K.  Toole  Literary  Soceity 
held  its  regular  meeting  at  7:30  p.  m. 
on  the  eighth  of  January. 

The  roll  was  called  and  two  mem- 
bers were  found  absent.  The  Pres- 
ident excused  them  because  they  had 
been  sick. 

Five  new  'members  joined  the 
society.  They  were  Annie  Pierce, 
Janie  Pearce,  Gertruda  Zywert, 
Marguerite  Ross  and  John  Daniels. 

The  following  program  was  rend- 
ered:—  Story,  Lubi  Chrisman; 
declamation,  Lily  Mokko;  story, 
Bert  Castellano;  declamation,  Kate 
Pointer;  dialogue,  Louis  Knopf  and 
Edmund  Chasse. 

After  the  program  was   given  the 


President  asked  if  any  of  the  mem- 
bers would  like  to  tell  a  story.  Miss 
Hayden  told  the  story  of,  "The 
Missing  Necklace";  Mrs.  P.  H. 
Brown,  a  story  of  "A  Mountain 
Lion",  and  Louis  Knopf  a  story 
about  his  uncle  and  an  Indian. 
We  were  very  much  interested  in 
them.  The  society  then  adjourned 
till  the  twenty-second  of  January. 
Glenn  Preston,  Secretary. 


The  J.  K.  Toole  Literary  Society 
held  its  regular  meeting  in  the 
chapel  at  7:30  p.  m.  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  January.  The  roll  was 
called  and  one  member  was  found 
absent.  The  President  fined  him 
one  cent. 

The  following  program  was  ren- 
dered:- Story,  Herald  Miller;  dec- 
lamation, Elizabeth  Forddred;  story, 
McKinley  Simms;  dialogue,  Louis 
Day  and  John  Anderson. 

A  tier  the  program  was  given,  the 
President  asked  Mr.  Brown  if  he 
would  make  a  few  remarks.  He 
said  that  the  program  was  very 
good.  Then  the  President  asked  if 
any  of  the  members  would  like  to  tell 
a  fc-tory.  Mr.  Brown  told  us  a  story 
of  "Silver  Horde".  It  was  a  fine 
long  story.  We  were  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  program  and  story. 
There  will  be  an  election  of  new  of- 
fi  ers  on  the  twelfth  of  February. 
The  society  then  adjourned  till  the 
t\\  elfth  of  February, 

Glenn  Preston,  Secretary. 


Miss  Anna  May  Wood,  of  Helena, 
visited  for  a  few  days  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brown  during  New  Year's  week. 

Oi;e  of  our  graduates,  Miss  Edith 
Harlan,  of  Como,  Mont.,  brought 
Frank  Bright  back  to  school  the  first 
part  of  January.  He  had  been  ab- 
sent for  about  two  years.  Miss 
Harlan  visited  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kemp  for  a    few  days. 
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Another  Word  on  Pionl  and  Braille 

Mr.  W.  H.  Beaty,  a  teacher  in  the 
Florida  School  for  the  Blind,  has 
written  an  excellent  article  in  a 
recent  number  of  ' '  The  Florida 
Herald",  on  New  York  Point  and 
American  Braille. 

Mr.  Beaty  says  that  for  the 
rapidity  and  dexterity  with  which  the 
fingers  learn  to  read  and  write,  New 
York  Point,  the  Wait  system,  is 
surpassed  by  no  punctographic 
system.  Most  if  not  all  Braille 
readers  would  be  disposed  to  chal- 
lenge this  statement  Personally  we 
are  willing  to  admit  that  the  Point 
slate  can  be  operated,  by  an  expert, 
more  rapidly  than  the  Braille  slate. 
With  beginners  and  the  average 
pupil  almost  any  -  disinterested 
observer  would  concede  the  superior 
advantages  of  having  a  whole  letter 
in  one  cell,  as  it  is  on  the  Braille 
slate. 

We  heartily  endorse  what  he  says 
about  the  lack  of  punctuation  and 
capitals  in  the  great  majority  of  New 
York  Point  books.  In  their  efforts 
to  produce  cheap  books  the  publish- 
ers of  Point  literature  have  given 
their  opponents  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  American  Braille. 

We.  also  agree  with  Mr.  Beaty 
when  he  says  that  the  Braille  system 
of  music  notation  is  far  easier  to 
read  and  is  more  satisfactory  in  sev- 
eral ways  than  the  corresponding 
system  in  New  York  Point.  If  an 
open  system  is  better  in  reading 
music  why  isn't  a  similar  system 
superior  in  ordinary  reading? 

Mr.  Beaty' s  arguments  against 
Braille  are  generally  advanced  by  its 
advocates  as  points  in  its  favor.  He 
says  "It  requires  more  skill,  greater 
physical  exertion,  closer  mental  con- 
centration to  decipher  the  wide 
Braille  line  than  to  read  the  slender 
Wait  line." 


The  reading  surface  of  the  finger 
is  approximately  one-half  inch  in 
length.  Which  then  would  be  most 
readily  recognized  by  the  finger  j  a 
letter  that  is  t  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
high,  or  one  that  is  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  high?.  In"  addition  the  finger 
must  travel  horizontally  one -third 
farther  to  distinguish  the  New  York 
Point  letter  than  the  Braille  letter. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  the 
wide  line  offers  the  same  advantage 
to  the  ringer  that  coarse  print  does 
to  the  eye. 

We  have  known  pupils  to  leave  a 
trail  of  blood  on  the  page  from  read-- 
ing  the  slender  Point  line.  We  have 
never  known  this  to  happen  in  reading 
Braille.  In  the  first  place  a  larger 
area  of  the  finger  is  used  in  reading 
Braille,  and  in  Braille  the  frequent 
open  spaces  present  a  surface  less 
like  a  nutmeg-grater  than  Point. 

Mr.  Beaty 's  solution  of  the  problem 
of  a  universal  type  for  the  blind  is  that 
all  the  educated  blind  of  Gt.  Britain 
and  America  should  vote  for  their 
favorite  system  and  the  one  winning 
out  should  be  unanimously  adopted. 
Such  a  method  of  solving  the  difficulty 
is  a  Utopian  dream.  How  could  the 
decision  of  such  a  ballot  be  enforced? 

We  maintain  that  there  are  only 
two  practical  solutions  of  the  univer- 
sal type  questson.  'One  is  to  let  the 
matter  drift,  as  the  Braille  leaders  are 
more  than  willing  to  do,  until  time 
decides  the  supremacy  of  one  or  the 
other  system. 

The  other  is  for  a  government 
commission,  made  up  of  educators  of 
national  prominence  who  know  noth- 
ing of  the  blind  work,  to  hold  a  public 
hearing  and  give  all  interested  an 
opportunity  to  appear  before  them. 
After  they  have  probed  the  question 
to  the  bottom  and  come  to  their  deci- 
sion let  tli e  subsidy  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  be 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
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state  school  could  afford  to  go  without 
its  help,  and  let  all  future  publications 
be  issued  in  the  chosen  type. 

Either  some  such  plan  must  be 
worked  out  or  the  steady  increase  of 
the  use  of  American  Braille  in  the  U. 
S.  will  inevitably  sound  the  knell  of 
New  York  Point. 

Local  Dem$  - 

Reported  by  Eva  Webster 

Melvin  Bouck  went  to  Butte  during 
the  holidays  to  have  his  eyes  treated. 

Heavy  colds  have  been  quite  prev- 
alent since  the  holidays .  May  Roobol 
was  in  the  hospital  for  a  week  with 
one.  Dr.  Morse  removed  adenoids 
from  May,  Darrel,  and  Sam  while 
out  on  his  January  trip. 

Sophia  Oppel  who  attended  school 
last  year  but  did  not  come  for  the 
fall  term,  returned  on  the  second  of 
Jan.  She  says  that  she  is  going  to 
study  hard  and  learn  to  read  braille 
by  June.  She  does  not  find  it  so  lone- 
some as  she  did  last  year  as  she  has 
May  Roobol  to  play  with  now. 

Lewis  Jenkins  who  had  attended 
the  Laurel  public  school  until  the 
holidays  entered  our  department  early 
in  Jan.  He  has  learned  to  read 
braille  readily  and  is  getting  along 
quite  well  in  his  studies.  Dr.  Morse 
examined  him  Sunday  and  found  him 
suffering-  from  astygmatism. 

Mr.  Ottis  L.  Bland  who  is  proving 
up  on  a  ranch  in  Dawson  Co.  stopped: 
off  during  the  holidays  and  stayed 
with  us  two  weeks.  He  lost  his  sight 
soon  after  his  marriage  about  fourteen 
years  ago,  and  as  he  is  quite  energetic 
has  managed  to  get  along  pretty  well. 
He  now  has  a  hoy  and  a  girl.  While 
-with  us,  he  learned  the  braille  alpha- 
bet and  the  key  to  braille  musical 
notation.  He  is  anxious  to  learn 
braille  so  he  can  read  the  Zeigler 
Magazine, "and  as  he  plays  the  violin 
he  wants  to  be  able  to  read  his  own 
music.  We  wish  him  well  in  all  of 
his  undertakings. 


Miss  McRoberts  and  Eva  Webster 
went  into  Helena  on  Jan.  20th  to  hear 
Maud  Powell,  who  as  a  violinist,  takes 
rank  among  the  foremost  virtuosos 
of  today.  In  fact,  some  consider  her 
the  best  known  violinist  of  this  gen- 
eration. Miss  McRoberts  and  Eva 
were  several  days  coming  back  to 
earth  after  their  return.  They  brought 
several  new  pieces  of  muic  with  them; 
both  instrumental  and  vocal.  Some 
of  the  songs  are  to  be  used  in  our 
Washington's  birthday  entertainment 

The  boys  of  our  department  have 
been  given  the  large  room  occupied 
by  Mr.  Morris  for  the  last  two  years, 
for  a  sitting-room.  They  have  mov- 
ed their  tables  and  games  in  there 
and  it  is  now  a  very  cosey  place  to 
spend  a  lew  moments  of  leisure. 

John  Dorsett  also  turned  out  a 
good  piece  of  work  in  the  sled  he 
made  for  hauling  trash  out  of  the 
yard.  For  a  picture  of  perfect  bliss, 
we  can  think  of  none  more  real  than 
John  jigging  behind  his  old  friend 
"Nigger." 

Alvin  did  a  very  neat  piece  of  work 
in  Mr.  Thompson's  sloyd  shop,  in 
making  the  men  for  a  checker-board 
made  for  the  blind. 


fflinnm  for  3an.  15. 1910 

The  only  meeting  of  the  Ciceronean 
Society  held  since  the  last  issue  of 
the  Leader,  was  held  Jan.  15,  1910. 
Tne  meeting  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  officers.  But, 
Mr.  Milligan  informed  us  that  accord- 
to  the  constitution  the  election 
was  not  to  take  place  until  the  first 
Saturday  in  February. 

The  society  then  adjourned  until 
Jan.  29,  1910.      Viola  Martin,  Secy. 


The  Bearded  Pencil. 

Pupil — May  I  borrow  your  knife  to 
fchave  my  pencil? 

Teacher— Has  it  a  very  long  beard? 
A  Fine  Time. 

Louis  Day  in  speaking  of  the  last 
social  said,  "Gee,  but  us  girls  had  a 
fine  time." 


School  for  Btackuwd  Children 


The  Ou>l 

The  owl  is  like  some  folks 

He's  rated  wise,  but  not 

For  things  he  ever  did 

Or  thoughts  he  ever  thought. 

And,  like  some  folks  you  know 
And  folks  that  we  know,  too, 
The  owl  just  sits  and  hoots 
At  things  that  others  do. 

The  M  of  Bearing  Thing* 

The  hardest  lesson  we  have  to 
learn  over  and  over  again,  and  never 
seem  to  learn  thoroughly,  is  the  art 
of  bearing  things!  No  one  knows 
better  than  your  humble  writer  how 
prone  we  are  to  sink  under  misfor- 
tune, or  with  how  deep  a  stroke  the 
dagger  of  wrong  or  injustice  cuts 
into  the  marrow  of  the  soul.  The 
temptation  to  cry  out,  to  consider 
ourselves  abused,  when  circum- 
stances make  us  bear  more  than  the 
ordinary  share  of  woe,  seems  to  be 
almost  irresistable.  The  question 
is.  Does  it  pay?  Do  we  gain  any- 
thing by  it?  Are  we  happier,  and  do 
we  add  anything  to  the  sum  total  of 
the  world's  happiness  by  such  a 
course?  We  know  what  the  answer 
is,  and  we  who  stop  to  ponder  on  the 
consequences  of  our  own  acts  firmly 
resolve  that  we  will  exhibit  in  our- 
selves the  pluck  that  the  world  ad  - 
mires. But  at  the  first  onslaught  of 
trouble  down  we  go!  No  trouble  is 
like  our  own,  and  no  one  ever  had 
such  a  difficult  path  to  tread,  we 
cry! 

There  are  very  few  of  us  who 
may  not  be  heroic  or  noble  at  some 
critical  moment  of  our  lives,  who 
may  not  in  times  of  exaltation  rise 
to  superior  heights  of  endurance,  but 
it  is  the  day  in  and  the  day  out,  the 
week  upon  week,  the  year  upon  year 
that  tests  us  in  a  furnace  of  fire. 
After  all  it  is  what  we  are  that 
stamps   us.    You  and  I,   my  dear 


readers,  may  be  the  humblest  of  the 
humble,  but  the  book  of  our  lives 
has  a  wider  circulation  than  we  deem. 
Ever}-  page  of  it  is  scanned  every 
day  by  eyes  we  do  not  sec,  and 
every  little  song  of  our  hearts  is 
taken  up  by  other  hearts  and  every 
break  in  the  rhythm  calls  a  halt  in 
the  melody  as  it  rolls  in  widening 
circles  around  the  world. 

How  little  we  realize  the  vastness 
of  our  influence.  Perhaps  if  we 
knew  more  we  would  be  better 
prepared  to  learn  the  art  of  bearing 
things.  Perhaps  ^  we  would  realize 
that  to  be  impatient  is  a  crime,  with 
for  reaching  consequences  that  may 
touch  the  shores  of  time  and  come 
back  to  our  ears  a  desolate  echoing 
moan  of  unfulfilled  duty.  Perhaps, 
too,  there  would  come  a  day  when 
the  word  of  love  dropped  in  season, 
the  hand  clasp  given  in  time  and  the 
sigh  bitterness  repressed  at  the  right 
moment  would  return  to  us  a  chorus 
of  rejoicings  in  the  perfected  soul  of 
some  mortal  who  had  learned  from 
us  the  art  of  bearing  things. 


To  repeat  an  unkind  truth  is  just  as 
bad  as  to  invent  a  lie. 


Your  quarrel  with  the  world  is 
only  a  quarrel  with  yourself. 


It  is  foolish  to  say  sharp,  hasty 
things,  but  'tis  a  deal  more  foolish  to 
write  them. 


Obedience  is  not  to  slavishly  obey 
this  man  nor  that,  but  it  is  that 
cheerful  mental  condition  which  res- 
ponds to  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
and  does  the  thing. 


Take  my  word  for  it,  Charlie,  the 
man  pushing  a  wheelbarrow  is  just 
as  happy  as  the  man  riding  in  the 
automobile .  — Hubbard. 
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Local  Deuis 

Reported  by  Miss  Russell. 

Santa  Claus  remembered  to  bring 
Maud's  key,  and  pocket-book. 

Lene  was  very  sorry  she  could  not 
go  home  Christmas  as  her  cousin  was 
married  December  27th. 

All  of  the  teachers  received  pretty 
handkerchiefs  from  Mary.  Tommy 
also  remembered  his  teachers. 

Effie  Mae  was  delighted  to  receive 
a  picture  of  her  little  nephew  and 
niece.  She  thinks  lots  of  it,  and  is 
going  to  take  good  care  of  it. 

Fern  has  shown  a  marked  improve- 
ment since  Christmas.  She  tries  to 
sing,  and  talk  and  is  doing  much 
better  in  school. 

Lawrence  was  pleased  to  talk  with 
his  mamma  over  the  phone  one  day 
this  month. 

Florence  can  sing  "School  Days" 
sweetly,  but  is  bashful  when  anyone 
is  near  her. 

Maggie  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  big 
girl,  and  a  useful  one,  too.  She  is 
learning  to  do  things  about  the  house. 

Roy  is  learning  to  go  up  and  down 
stairs.  He  is  now  able  to  get  along 
very  well.  When  he  entered  school 
this  fall  he  had  to  be  helped,  but  now 
gets  along  by  himself. 

Bertha  had  a  pretty  new  bracelet 
which  she  wears  to  school  every 
day. 

Dorothy  returned  to  school  Jan- 
uary 23rd.    She  is  glad  to  get  back. 

Clarence  is  finishing  his  second 
basket  and  it  is  sold  already.  He  is 
going  to  begin  another  and  see  if  he 
has  good  success  with  that. 

Robert's  father  sent  the  money  for 
a  new  pair  of  shoes  for  Robert.  He 
was  very  glad  to  get  them  as  he 
needed  them  badly. 

Mrs.  Dougherty  visited  Lolo  during 
the  holidays.  She  was  sorry  to  have 
missed  the  Christmas  entertainment 
but  could  not  get  here  until  Christmas 
morning. 


John  was  glad  to  see  his  brother 
recently.  He  was  going  thru  Bould- 
er and  just  made  a  short  call, 

Willie  Smith  has  learned  to  make 
hammocks  this  month.  He  has  made 
and  sold  two. 

Mae  got  a  pretty  new  pink  hair 
ribbon,  and  Emaline,  a  red  one,  in 
their  letter  this  month. 

Nettie  thinks  herself  more 
fortunate  than  the  rest  of  the  girls  in 
regard  to  letters.  One  mail  brought 
her  an  envelope  containing  three 
letters. 

All  of  the  boys  have  Phoenix 
mufflers  and  several  of  the  older 
boys,  Harry,  Willis,  Willie  and  Tom- 
my have  nice  warm  sweaters.  They 
now  are  able  to  go  out  in  any  kind 
of  weather. 

Since  Christmas  all  the  children 
that  are  able  to  walk  have  been  walk- 
ing at  recess  if  it  was  warm  enough. 
It  has  greatly  benefitted  them  and 
they  enter  the  school-rooms  with 
bright  rosy  faces. 

On  January  13th  Mr.  Miller  came 
over  and  took  most  of  the  children 
for  a  sleigh  ride.  It  was  the  first 
treat  for  the  kind  they  had  had  for 
three  years  and  they  thoroly  enjoyed 
it.  Come  again  Mr.  Miller  and  take 
the  rest  of  us. 

Most  of  the  girls  received  dolls  this 
year,  but  none  were  more  pleased 
than  Ada.  Her's  was  a  big-  rag  doll 
and  she  has  it  in  her  arms  most  of 
the  time.  One  of  our  boys  was  fort- 
unate to  receive  one,  too.  So  now 
you  can  see  Otto  smiling  with  a  small 
doll  in  his  hands. 

A  new  piano  was  received  for  the 
dining  room  a  few  days  ago.  For  the 
past  month  the  organ  has  been  in  too 
bad  a  condition  to  use.  We  have 
missed  it  in  Sunday  school  and  es- 
pecially on  Friday  evenings.  It  is 
almost  in  possible  to  get  along  with 
out  music,  but  now  we  are  encourag- 
ed and  will  be  able  to  go  back  to  the 
regular  schedule  in  a  short  time,  we 
hope. 


My  Valentine 

The  valentine  I'm  sending 
says 

"The  one  that  I  love  best5' 
There's   only   one   to  give 

That  to, 
Perhaps  you  may  have  guess- 
ed. 

I'll  send  it  with  my  dearest 
love 

To  you,   dear  mother  mine, 
To  tell  you  that  I'll  always 
be 

Your  faithful  valentine. 

— Selected. 


Washington's  Monument. 

Washington's  monument  is 
in  the  city  of  Washington. 

It  is  555  feet  high.* 

A  stairway  of  900  steps 
leads  to  the  top  of  it. 

It  is  very  tiresome  to  take 
so  many  steps. 

There  is  an  elevator  in  the 
monument  so  people  can  ride 
up  and  down. 

The  river  from  the  top  of 
the  monument  is  very  beauti- 
ful. 

This  monument  was  built 
in  memory  of  George  Wash- 
ingtion,  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States. 


Mount  Vernon 

Mount  Vernon  was  the 
home  of  George  Washington. 

Mount  Vernor  is  sixteen 
miles  south  of  Washington 
City. 


Conducted  by  % 
Miss  £iilard  $ 


It  is  on  the  Potomac  River. 
The   mansion     house  is 
large. 

There  are  many  rooms  in 

it. 

Some  kind  ladies  take  care 
of  the  house. 

The  rooms  are  kept  just  as 
they  were  when  George 
Washington  lived  in  them. 

The  grounds  are  very 
beautiful. 

The  tomb  of  George  Wash- 
ington is  not  far  from  the 
house. 

Many  people  visit  Mount 
V ernon  every  year. 


When  the  Bird  Go  North 
Again 

Oh,  every  year  hath  its  win- 
ter, 

And  every  year  hath  its  rain, 
But  the  time  is  always  com- 
ing 

When   the  birds   go  north 
again. 

When   new  leaves  swell  in 

the  forest, 
And  grasses  spring  green  on 

the  plain, 
And  the  alder's  veins  turn 

crimson, 
And  the  bird  go  north  again. 

Oh,  every  heart  htah  its  sor- 
row, 

And  every    heart    hath  its 
pain, 

But  a  day  is  always  coming 
When  the  birds  go  north  a- 

gain. 
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'Tis  the  sweetest  thing  to  re- 
member 
If  courage  be  on  the  wane, 
When  the  cold,  dark  days  are 
over, 

Why  the  birds  go  north  a- 
gain. — Selected. 


A  Girl's  Mistake. 

A  girl  lived  in  a  small  to wn. 

There  were  man}'  bears  in 
the  mountains  near  her 
home. 

One  day  the  girl  was  walk- 
ing down  the  road. 

She  saw  a  large  black 
animal  coming  toward  her. 

She  thought  it  was  a  bear. 

She  was  afraid. 

She  turned  and  ran  the 
other  way. 

After  a  while  she  thought 
that  it  perhaps  it  might  not 
be  a  bear. 

She  stopped  and  waited 
until  the  animal  came  nearer. 

boon  she  saw  that  it  had 
short  black  hair,  a  long  nose, 
and  a  little  curly  tail. 

It  was  not  a  bear. 

Guess  what  it  was. 


Richard's  Snowball 

One  day  Richard  was  play- 
ing out-of-doors. 

There  was  snow  on  the 
ground. 

Richard  made  a  snow-ball. 

His  fingers  felt  cold. 

He  carried  the  snow-ball  in- 
to the  house  and  put  it  on  the 
radiator. 

He  warmed  his  fingers  and 


then  ran  out  to  play  again. 

When  he  came  back  into 
the  house  he  looked  for  the 
snow-ball. 

It  was  not  on  the  radiator. 

He  saw  some  water  on  the 
floor. 

His  snow-ball  had  melted. 


What  Tabby  Did. 

Tabby  was  a  fine  large 
cat.  One  rainy  day  she 
found  a  little  white  kitten. 
It  was  lost.  It  was  cold  and 
hungry. 

Tabby  picked  it  up  in  her 
mouth  and  carried  it  to  her 
home.  She  put  it  on  the 
step  and  scratched  on  the 
door  and  mewed. 

Tabby's  mistress  heard  her 
and  opened  the  door.  There 
was  a  saucer  of  milk  on  the 
floor  near  the  stove.  Tabby 
carried  the  kitten  to  it.  She 
watched  it  lap  the  milk.  She 
seemed  very  much  pleased 
and  purred  as  loud  as  she 
could. 

Tabby's  mistress  kept  the 
kitten  a  few  days.  Then  she 
gave  it  to  a  neighbor. — Ex. 


An  orange  is   ■  a  lemon 

A  cow  is      a  calf. 

The  sun  is  —  the  moon. 

June  is   December. 

A  mouse  is   —    a  cat. 

An  elephant  is  a  horse. 

A  man  is  a  boy, 

Summer  is  winter. 
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Boulder 

Mercantile 
Company 


Carries  a  complete 
line  of  fine  fancy 
and  staple  groceries. 

Home  Brand 

Goods  our  special 
line. 

Queen's  Ware 

Shelf-Graniteware 


Shoes 


Come  and 

see  us 

Phone  No.  5 
Boulder,  Montana 


Ma&iire's 


Confectionery 
Floe  Stationery 
Cigars,  Tobacco 


Iflrs.  It  JL  IRaguire  1 

Boulder,  Montana 

j 


afford  &  Hanchild 
Cafe 


1 


V  Boulder, 

5?  .  , 


Montana 


Take  No  Chances 


It's  advisable  to  keep  away  from 
unreliable  places  and  buy  only  where 
you  can  depend  on  what  yon  get,  at 
reasonable  prices.  No  cutting  for 
cheapness  Our  reputation  must  be 
maintained,  so  we  always  supply 
the  best. 

Beef,     Pork,  Veal, 
Mutton,  Hams, 
Bacon,  Fresh 
Fish  one!  Poultry. 


The  Boulder  Market 

Williams,  Bros.,  Proprietors 


THE  MANUAL  ALPHABET 


